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Tommy TOPPLETON IN TROUBLE. 


SWITOH OFF; 


OR, 


THE WAR OF THE STUDENTS. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
HEALING THE BREACH. 


ED, who had patiently kept guard at the 
pine-tree bridge during all these exciting 
events, thought it was about time to be 
relieved when he saw us preparing for@inner. I 
went down to see him, paid him two dollars for 
his day’s work, and invited him to dine with 
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us. As the other officers were yet to be elected, 
I had no fear that any portion of the battalion 
— unless it was Tommy Toppleton — would 
think of such a thing as abandoning the field. 
The provisions brought from the Institute were 
already cooked, so that dinner was soon ready, 
and was quickly disposed of. 

Tommy Toppleton was moody and sullen. 
If any one spoke to him, he answered only in 
monosyllables. He appeared to be consider- 
ing the situation, and making up his mind 
what to do. No one believed that he ever had 
any intention of resigning if elected, or of de- 
clining the nomination if the election was 
postponed. I do not think that, even’ with 
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the assistance of his father and the professors, 
he could have secured votes enough to elect 
him. The majority of us were so thoroughly 
disgusted with his tyranny, that we would 
have: broken up the battalion rather than voted 
for him. We had accomplished what we had 
been laboring for over a year. 

After dinner, in order to afford time for the 
students to prepare for the election of the rest 
of the officers, — for there were still some diffi- 
cult points to be settled, — the voting was post- 
poned for an hour. In the mean time, I took 
my working party, and laid down the bridge 
across the chasm near the road. Everything 
was thus restored to its former condition; and, 
so far as any mischief was concerned, no one 
would have known that High Bluff had been 
the camp of a turbulent battalion. 

“*Skotchley, I’m not sure but the worst part 
of the business is yet to come,” said Major 
Briscoe, as he seated himself by my side ona 
rock, where I was restingeafter the fatigue of 
rebuilding the bridge. 

‘““Why, what’s the matter?” I inquired, 
though I knew that it would be no easy thing 
to reconstruct the battalion. 

** Our fellows want to elect to the offices only 
those who have been on our side. If they do 
so, the battalion will still be in two pieces, 
when we want to unite them.” 

**T was afraid of that.” 

“It won’t do. The other side say, if they 
are left out in the cold, they shall form a new 
company, and go off on their own hook.” 

‘*T suppose they had just as much right to 
go in for Tommy as we had to go in for you,” 
I suggested. 

““T want to give them all fair play,” said 
Briscoe, warmly. 

*“*Good! So do I.” 

‘* What can we do with Tommy?” 

‘*] don’t know. He is as savage as a meat- 
axe. There he sits on a rock, all by himself. 
I suppose he is brooding vengeance.” 

‘* We can be fair with him, and I’m in favor 

-of being so. I suppose you are entitled to the 
second office, Skotchley.” 

‘*Never mind me. I don’t care a fig for any 
office.” 

‘*T know you don’t; but the fellows care for 
you. I was thinking that, if Tonimy was will- 
ing, we might make him senior captain.” 

** Offer the place to him, by all means.” 

**You are generous, Skotchley. Of course 
you can do as you please about stepping aside 

« for him.” 
“Upon my word, Briscoe, I would rather 
not be in the line of promotion.” 





“Don’t talk about that. I don't think Tom. 
my will take the place, but I would like to offer 
it to him.” 

* Do so, by all- means.” 

** Will you and Fanon see him?” 

**T will, for one.” 

Faxon was called, and he consented to ac- 
company me on my mission to the late major, 
It was plain enough that he had not yet made 
up his mind what to do. 

“I’m sorry you don’t feel right about what 
has happened. to-day,” I began, as we halted 
before the little magnate. 

“T feel right enough,” replied he, looking 
up, and trying to smile. ‘ But I don’t think 
the fellows will make anything by what they 
have done.” 

“Something has been said about electing 
you senior captain.” 

“*Senior captain!” sneered Tommy. “Do 
you think I would take a lower oo than the 
one I have filled?” 

“If you will take it, or any other place, we 
will do what we can to elect you.” 

*‘T don’t want any place. I don’t think I 
shall belong to the battalion any longer. The 
fellows have been mean to me, after all I have 
done for them. You and Briscoe stirred this 
thing up, Skotchley,” he added; bitterly. 

“T did what I thought was right.” 

“ Did you think it was right to tip me out?” 

“T did,” I replied, firmly. 

‘‘ That’s the way my friends treat me— or 
those who ought to be my friends.” 

“The friendship can’t be all on one side. 
To be candid, you have not treated the fellows 
well.” . 

** What have I done?” 

** You have been tyrannical and overbearing. 
You have tried to make your will law, without 
caring what others wanted.” ; 

“Humph! You learned that of Wolf Pen- 
niman.” 

“TI don’t want to say anything unpleasant 
now,” I added. ‘If I’can do anything for 
you, I am willing to do it.” 

** You can’t do anything for me.” 

‘© T only wanted to say that I had no ill 
feelings towards you; and I don’t think the 
rest of the fellows have.” 

“I should think they had. All that has 
been done to-day will be set aside, as soon as 
you return to Middleport. Do you think my 
father etane be insulted in this manner?” 

“Th lows had a right to vote as they 
pleased,’ gested Faxon. 

“Of course they had; and they may take 
the consequences.” 
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“Then there is no place in the battalion that 
you would like?” 4 : 

“No!” 

Tommy’s case was settled, and I reported 
the result to Briscoe. 

«“[ suppose Tommy’s father will be mad 
when he learns what has happened; but we 
must take our chances,” replied the major. 
“Tommy was in the wrong, and we have 
switched him off. Whenever he will make a 
good fellow of himself, I shall be happy to 
resign my Office in his favor.” 

Briscoe and myself then discussed the can- 
didates for the other offices. Both of us de- 
sired to divide them fairly among the two 
parties, so as to heal all differences, and make 
the battalion a unit in sentiment. 

“There’s a difficulty in the way,” said Bris- 
coe. * We have two first lieutenants — Faxon 
and Haven. If we make Faxon captain of 
Company B, it will jump him over Haven, 
who is his senior. If we make Haven the 
captain, it will be treating one of our own 
fellows shabbily.” 

“Let me solve the difficulty for you. Make 
them both captains, and let me be the quarter- 
master,” I interposed. 

“0, no!” 

“T insist,” I added. 
best.” 

“But the fellows won’t consent.” 

“T will see to that.’ ? 

After a long talk, I persuaded the major to 
let me have my own way. I preferred the 
position of quartermaster, for I had no mili- 
tary aspirations. It was agreed that we would 
tun Haven for senior captain, and Faxon for 
junior. This was even magnanimous on the 
part of our side. We agreed upon Lennox 
and Bowles for first, and Hacker and Cramp- 
ton for second lieutenants. Barnscott was set 
aside, for he had in turn sold out both sides, 
and neither party had any confidence in him. 
He. was anxi@us to be a captain, and had 
trimmed his course to accomplish his end; 
and, like others who are true to nothing, he 
failedsin everything. P 

We wrote tickets with these nominations 
upon them. They were readily accepted, and 
lwas pleased to see that the Tommyites 
Were entirely satisfied. The polls were opened 
, Again, and the ticket was indorsed by a large 
majority. Barnscott protested, engineered, log- 
rolled, and lobbied; but he failed to defeat the 
arrangement. As soon as the voting was fin- 
ished, the battalion was formed in line. The 
shoulder-straps were exchanged to suit the 
new rank of the several officers. .Tommy still 


** The place will suit me 
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sat on the rock, watching the proceedings. As 
I passed near him, he beckoned to me, and re- 
quested me to deliver his shoulder-straps to 
Briscoe, which I did. So far as I could see, 
every one was satisfied except Barnscott, who 
had been appointed sergeant-major. He ac- 
cepted the position, but with very ill grace. 

The major then made a little speech to the 
battalion in. regard to the prize drill, His 
remarks were received with applause; and, 
when he directed the companies to separate, 
for the purpose of‘ practising the manual, I was 
pleased to see that an excellent spirit prevailed 
throughout the corps. As I had no duties to per- 
form in connection with the drill, I went over to 
our camp on the other side of the gully, to look 
after the storgs there. While I was gathering 
them together in readiness to be loaded upon 
the wagons, I saw Tommy walk up the road. 
He did not seem to be going anywhere, for he 
had not taken his pony. He was apparently 
still brooding over his imaginary wrongs, and 
I wondered that he did not ride back to Mid- 
dleport to report the wickedness of the battal- 
ion to his father. 

While I was gathering up the stores, Jed 
came over on the log of.the pine tree. He 
had witnessed the deposition of his enemy, and 
he appeared to be satisfied with the result. He 
remarked, good-naturedly, that we had “ fixed 
that Toppleton boy,” and he hoped it would 
be a good lesson for him. If there was noth- 
ing more he could do for us, he would go home, 
though he had done a good day’s work, and 
made more than he could by staying at home. 

Unhitching the old mare, he started for home. 
1 heard his wagon rattling along the road fora 
few minutes, and then forgot all about him. I 
finished my work, and was about to return to 
the bluff by the way of the pine tree, when I 
was startled by a loud cry at some distance 
from mé, down the road. 

I paused and listened again. The cry was 
repeated, and I recognized the voice as that of 
Tommy Toppleton. The explanation was clear 
enough to me in an instant. The little mag- 
nate had encountered Jed on the road, and the 
latter was punishing him for his conduct on 
the preceding day. Certainly Tommy was 
faring hard, and misfortunes did not come 
singly to him. F 


CHAPTER XX. 


“TOMMY TOPPLETON IN TROUBLE. 





COULD hardly regard Tommy Toppleton 
as a friend of mine. Indeed, since the oc- 


I 


| currences of the preceding year on the Horse 
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Shoe, he had set himself up as my enemy. If 
he particularly hated any one student in the 
Institute, I was that one. The fact that his 
father and mine had been strong friends for 
many years did not help the matter at all. 
On the contrary it made it. rather worse; 
for the father extended to me some consid- 
eration on account of my parents, which the 
son resented. 

More than once the little major had aimed 
the shafts of his malice at me; but, though I 
resented his open insults, Inever hated him, 
and never attempted anything like revenge for 
the injuries he inflicted upon me. When I 
heard him cry for help, I was as willing to as- 
sist him as though he had been my best friend. 
Wolf and I had often talked about Tommy, 
and I think I had learned from him something 
of that spirit of true Christianity which in- 
spires one to love his enemies. 

The story of Wolf’s conduct when Waddie 
Wimpleton was captured and threatened with 
a coat of tar and feathers by his enemies, had 
been faithfully circulated on both sides of the 
lake. Some of the fellows thought Wolf was 
a ‘“‘spoony” on that eventful occasion; but, 
for my part, I regarded his behavior with in- 
tense admiration. To forgive and help an 
enemy — one’s bitterest enemy — seemed to 
me to be a sublime thing, and I hoped I should 
have the grace and the courage to do likewise 
under the same circumstances. Acting from 
this inspiration, therefore, I was eager to do 
what I could for Tommy when I heard his 
outcry. 

The sound came from some distance down 
the road, and it was evident to me that I could 
not reach the spot in season to do any good. 
But this thought did not prevent me from 
making the attempt, and -I ran with all the 
speed I could command till I reached the 
summit of a hill, which afforded me a view of 
the road for a quarter of a mile. At the foot 
of the declivity I saw the wagon. Behind it 
were Tommy and Jed. The stout farmer held 
the little magnate by the collar. There had 
evidently been a struggle, from which both 
appeared to be resting for a moment. 

** Let him alone!” I shouted, at the top of 
my lungs, as I hastened forward towards the 
scene of action. 

Jed held his prisoner fast, but did not appear 
to be disposed to proceed to extreme measures 


atonce. I concluded that Tommy, seeing that. 


help was at hand, ceased his struggles to es- 
cape. At any rate, I arrived upon the ground 
before the conflict was resumed. 





as I could speak after the violent exertion | 
had made. : 

“T guess not!” replied Jed. “ Not if I knoy 
myself; and I think I do.” 

** Pitch into him, Ned,” pleaded Tommy. 

**T have no quarrel with you, cap’n,” added 
Jed. ‘But I’m going to take this Toppleton 
boy home with me, and teach him manners.” 

“No, you’re not!” snapped Tommy. 

‘You say not; but I say I am.” 

“Come, Jed; don’t be foolish. You won't 
make anything by such a course as that. Let 
him go, and I will see that everything comes 
out right,” I pleaded. 

** See here, cap’n; you don’t understand this 
case. When I came up to this Toppleton boy, 
I asked him a civil question, and he sauced 
me.” 

“*T wasn’t a civil question,” snarled Tommy, 

“T asked you if you were ready to pay for 
the damage you had done to our place. Wasn't 
that a civil question? ” 

‘* No, it wasn’t.” 

“Yes, it was. Then I told him not to give 
me any of his impudence, and ‘he picked upa 
rock, and was going to heave it at me, when! 
jumped out of the wagon and lit on him,” con- 
tinued Jed, turning to me. 

‘IT think you had better let him go, Jed,”1 
added. 

“If I do, he’lL heave rocks at me.” 

** No, he won't.” 

‘* Perhaps I will,” interposed the impracti- 
cable little magnate. 

‘“* There, do you hear that?” 

‘** That’s only talk,” I explained. 

‘Let me alone!” shouted Tommy, begin- 
ning a desperate struggle for his liberty. 

* Let him go!” I interposed, taking Jed by 
the arm; for I was afraid the stout fellow 
would inflict some serious injury upon his 
puny victim. 

“Tl let him go,” replied Jed, shaking the 
little major as a terrier shakes a rat. 

“Let him alone!” I repeated, earnestly, as 
I endeavored to stay the arm of the stalwart 
farmer. 

Jed evidently began to regard me as anally 
of his victim, and in his zeal he struck mea 
severe blow upon the head, which sent me 
reeling into the bushes by the side of the road. 
My senses were somewhat confused ; but my ire 
was roused by the ungenerous blow. _I looked 
about me for a club; but, before I could find 
one, I saw Jed, whose right hand was fastened 
upon the back of Tommy’s collar, seize him 


by the trousers with the left hand. Lifting his 


“Come, Jed, let him alone,” said I, as soon | victim clean from the ground, he tossed him 
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over the end-board into the wagon, as easily 
as though he had been a spring lamb. 

I could not find any club, and perhaps it was 
more fortunate for me than for Jed that I could 
not; for he seemed to regard me as an enemy, 
and was disposed to treat me as such. I picked 
myself up, and tried to collect my scattered 
senses. I had already come to the conclusion 
that the fist of the stout farmer was as hard as 
iron, for I felt as though I had been struck with 
asledge-hammer. I had done all I could do; 
and that was nothing at all, unless I had helped 
to irritate Tommy’s powerful assailant. 

Jed held his victim down with one hand, 
while he jumped into the wagon himself. The 
little major was not inclined to yield the battle 
even yet, and made another ineffectual effort 
to release himself from the iron grasp of his 
captor. Tommy screamed till the wild forests 
were vocal with his cries; but no one but my- 
self was within hearing of his voice. The de- 
termined farmer tossed him over upon the seat, 
and then took his place at the side of his con- 
quered foe. Throwing one arm around his 
body, he took the reins with the other, and 
drove off at the best speed of the old mare. 

Tommy had doubtléss provoked this man 
beyond the limits of endurance; but I was not 
prepared to believe that he intended to inflict 
any serious injury upon him. The young gen- 
tleman had.been accustomed to being ‘‘ monarch 
of all he surveyed,” and-opposition from a com- 
mon farmer galled him sorely. Jed had pulled 
him from his horse the day before, under strong 
provocation, and after this act Tommy could 
not indulge in anything like conciliation. I 
tried to imagine what the captor intended to 
do with his prize. I was willing to believe 
that he meant to give him a sound thrashing, 
and thus, to use his own language, ‘teach 
him better manners.” Perhaps a little disci- 
pline of this sort would do Tommy no harm; 
but I could not make up my mind exactly what 
sort of people dwelt in the farm-house. Christy 
Holgate appeared to be a prisoner there; and I 
was not sure that the little magnate might not 
be subjected to something worse than a whip- 
ping. 

It was useless for me to attempt to chase 
the wagon on foot. It had now disappeared 
behind a hill, and I was not disposed to follow 
it. I decided that it would be better for me to 
state the case to Briscoe; and, if Tommy did 
hot soon return, an expedition might be sent 
forhim. I hastened back to the camp; but, to 
my surprise, I found that the battalion had 
marched for Priam. The stores in the grove 
had been taken. I suppose I was not missed. 





I had directed the wagoners to take the articles 
I had piled up for them, before I left the bluff. 
Glanging at my watch, I saw that the new 
major had not started till the hour he had ap- 
pointed for that purpose. Tommy’s pony was 
still on the bluff; but he was saddled ready for 
use. Probably Tommy was supposed to be in 
the vicinity when the column moved off; and 
he was to be permitted to follow, or not, ac- 
cording to his imperial pleasure. ‘ 

I concluded to mount the pony, and follow 
the battalion, though, as it had half an hour the 
start of me, I could" hardly expect to overtake 
it before reaching Priam, which was only three 
miles distant. I was still “a little mixed ” about 
the head, and the puny steed was disposed to 
go much faster than I was willing to let him. 
I overtook the column just as it was entering 
Priam. The band was playing one of its 
choicest airs, and the people were rushing out 
to see the show. Urging forward the pony, I 
astonished Major Briscoe by presenting myself, 
thus mounted, at his side. 

‘* Where’s Tommy?” demanded he, looking 
exceedingly anxious. 

‘* He’s in trouble; and I want some help to 
go after him,” I replied. 

Briscoe halted his command, and I briefly 
related to him the incident of which I had 
been a witness. 

“Tf I had had this pony, I should have fol- 
lowed and done what I could for him,” I added, 
in conclusion. 

‘“* But Jed isn’t a bad man, I judge,” replied 
Briscoe. 

** Perhaps not; but he and Tommy are terri- 
bly incensed against each other.” 

** What can we do?” 

**T don’t know that we can do anything, for 
probably the mischief will be done before we 
can get to the farm-house; but some of us 
ought to go after him.” 

‘*That’s so.” 

‘¢ There comes the Ucayga!” I added, point- 
ing to Wolf Penniman’s steamer, as she was 
approaching the landing of the town. 

It was half past six, and Captain Penniman 
was on time, as usual. I had an errand with 
the young captain, relating to the important 
discovery I had made at the farm-house. Ma- 
jor Briscoe decided to encamp for the night 
near Priam. I hastened down to the pier, and 
arrived just as the boat made fast. Leaping 
over the rail, I climbed to the promenade deck, 
where I was warmly greeted by Wolf. In as 
few words as possible, I told him all about 
Christy Holgate and Tommy. As I supposed 
he would, he decided to remain over until the 
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return of the steamer from Hitaca the next 
morning. Colonel Wimpleton happened to be 
on board, and, as Von Wolter, the mate, was 
entirely competent to navigate the boat, the 
owner offered no objection to the arrangement. 

We soon found the camp of the battalion; 
and, after some consultation with Briscoe, I 
was detailed to look out for Tommy. Wolf de- 
clared that he wanted no one but me. Hiring 
a horge and wagon at the hotel, we departed 
upon our mission. 

(TO BE OONTINUED.] 


THE LOST OHILD. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH BY PAUL 
COBDEN, 


Author of * Bessie Lovell,” “* Madge Graves,” and other stories. 


X. Tue Torroise. 


NE day, when Blondine was sitting in her 

little cabin door, sighing and crying over 

the loss of her father and her friends, an enor- 

mous tortoise suddenly appeared, and said to 
her, — i 

*Blondine, if you will put yourself under 
my care, I will guide you out of these woods.” 

‘* Why should I leave here?” she answered. 
‘My father is dead, and all my friends are 
dead; and I have been the cause of their 
death. It is better for me to die here.” 

‘* Are you sure they are all dead?” replied 
the tortoise. 

“*T think my father is, and I’m quite sure that 
Graziella and Beau-Minon are, for a parrot 
has told me so. Besides, I have myself seen 
the castle in ruins. You would, no doubt, 
like to comfort me by making me believe they 
are alive; but I know I shall never see them 
again. If any of them were alive, I should 
never have been left so long alone in this 
dreadful forest.” 

“That is, if they were permitted to come to 
your rescue. How do you know that they 
have not been controlled by a power greater 
than their own?” 

** Ah, Madam Tortoise, if they are still alive, 
if my father or any of my friends are living, 
speak, I pray you, and tell me, that I may no 
longer reproach myself for their death, and 


that I may have at least a faint hope of seeing 


them again. 

‘¢ Tam not permitted to reveal hidden things,” 
answered the tortoise; ‘‘but if you have the 
courage to take a seat upon my back, and goa 
long journey with me, you will at last reach a 
place where all will be revealed to you.” 





“Twill do just as you wish me to, Madam 
Tortoise, if you will only tell me, before ] 
start, what has become of my friends.” 

“Take care. Remember what I told you, 
You are to travel six months on my back, 
without once getting down or speaking a word, 
If you have not courage enough to last to your 
journey’s end, you must remain forever in the 
power of the enchanter Perroquet and his sis- 
ter Rose, and I shall no longer be able to ren- 
der you even the little assistance to which you 
have, for six weeks, owed your life.” 

‘* Let us start immediately, Madam Tortoise. 
I would rather die of fright or fatigue, on your 
back, than stay here and die of grief. You 
have inspired me with hope and courage, and 
I could take even a much longer journey than 
you propose.” 

**Then jump on my back, Blondine; and 
have no fears of hunger, nor thirst, nor sleep, 
nor of any accident, on the way. You will 
have none of these inconveniences until you 
reach your journey’s end.” 

Blondine took her seat on the back of the 
tortoise, as directed. 

“Silence, now,” said the tortoise, as they 
started. ‘Speak not a word until we have: 
reached the end of our journey, and I speak 
first to you.” 

(TO BE CONCLUDED.) 


—___>—_—_—_—— 


MATT AT SOHOOL. 
BY MARY N. PRESCOTT. 


HEN we last saw Matt, if you remember, 
he was ‘on his way to the depot, in com- 
pany with aunt Jane. A day or two later, as 
we happened to glance out the window, a 
coach whirled up, and, as aunt Jane alighted 
from the inside thereof, a figure, very strange- 
ly resembling Matt, slipped off from behind, 
black bag and all, except the red eyes; and, 
consequently, the first thing that aunt Jane 
encountered on the familiar threshold was the 
familiar figure of Matt, whom she devoutly be- 
lieved to be fifty miles or more behind her. 
The first thing she did was to kiss the little 
rascal within an inch of his life, for poor aunt 
Jane had the red eyes this time herself; the 
next was to bethink herself, and administer a 
sound shaking; but Matt, who hated to be 
kissed, especially by a woman, and before a 
grinning coachman and two giggling maids, 
and any number of small neighbors, began to 
feel that the worst was over with, and mum- 
bled out that “he couldn’t help it, no way 
at all.” 
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«Q, you dreadful boy,” said his aunt, re- 
garding the phenomenon rather benignly, on 
the whole, ‘* what will the master think of you? 
and I at all the expense of fare, not to mention 
the money I gave the maid to look after your 
mending!” 

«Ican’t help it,” whimpered Matt; ‘‘ the boys 
made faces at me.” He didn’t seem to think it 
necessary to add that he returned the delicate 
compliment with interest. 

“The little wretches!” cried aunt Jane; 
“why didn’t you tell the master?” 

“ Why, a fellow can’t tell tales out of school, 
you see.” 

“No, I don’t see anything of the sort; at 
any rate, you might have told him 7” school. 
| should think the master would see them 
himself.” 

“QO, no; we look out for that. We—I—I 
mean they, put up their desk covers, and the 
teacher sings out, ‘ Bowers, what are you do- 
ing there?’ and Bowers says, ‘I just was look- 
ing at Colburn’s First Part, sir.” There’s two 
Colburn fellows in school, you know; and 
there’s one face they make to you, that means, 
‘lm going to bang you, after hours;’ and 
another, ‘ Look out for your trimmings ;’ and 
heaps of others. I didn’t stay long enough ta 
learn ’em all.” ? 

“Thank goodness! If I had only known 
what a dreadful place it is, you should never 
have set foot in it.” 

“0, it és a dreadful place!” echoed Matt, in 
all sincerity; ‘* I never want to go there again. 
They had brown bread and milk for breakfast. 
Ugh!” 

And so Matt had pound cake and marmalade 
for tea, and a colic with gruel and elixir pro. 
for breakfast next morning. And the same 
week he broke a pane of glass in the best front 
parlor, and made a kite from the files of the 
“Weekly Wit” and aunt Jane’s curl-papers, 
both very valuable articles to that lady. Then, 
as there was nothing better or worse to do, as 
there was company in the parlor, having been 
given an Ode to Liberty to commit, he illus- 
trated the sentiment by letting the canary 
loose, and locking the cat into the pantry, 
where she consoled herself with a bird already 
dressed for lunch; and the next day aunt Jane 
offering two dollars’ reward for the canary, 
such is the surprising turn things take in this 
world that it fell to Matt’s lot to recapture the 
truant, and claim the reward. 

“I'd reward him with a box-and-five-nails,” 
said the chambermaid, whose disposition was 
Sweetened later by means of peppermint drops 
and sassafras lozenges, till she was obliged to 





confess that ‘‘ boys will be boys; and for her 
part she thanked her stars they weren’t girls, 
with starched gowns to do up, and always 
a-saving of their change for the missionary- 
box.” 

But whether it was the lost canary or the 
curl-papers, or all together, aunt Jane came at 
length to the point of making another attempt 
to bring up Matt in the way he should go, and 
to have him inoculated with unknown quanti- 
ties and Greek particles in season. And so 
Matt began school life in earnest at the estab- 
lishment of Mr. Knox, one fine summer morn- 
ing. The first shock he received came from a 
battery of fifty pairs of eyes, with fifty different 
expressions; the next was a paper bullet, re- 
questing information as to whether he was 
meaning to use a ‘pony;’ to which thirst for 
useful knowledge he responded, — 

“Aunt Jane can’t afford one, and they kick 
sometimes.” 

At which stage Mr. Knox interrupted the 
telegrams and dismissed the principal operator ~ 
to his room and his own reflections. 

‘“Tt’s against rules to let the teacher see the 
bullets,” corrected Dan Brown, the next time 
he met Matt alone. 

“ Whose rules?” asked that subject. 

** Ruler of the school.” 


g ‘“‘ Why, who’s master?” rather doubtfully. 


‘*T am, unless you can thrash me.” 

‘But what could I do with it?” objected 
Matt, entirely overlooking the last clause. 

**-You should swallow it.” 

“What, the bullet? It would stick.” 

‘*Never mind — the teacher couldn’t get it. 
See: here’s the rules. I have a printing-press 
that turns ’em off like mad, and I give ’em to 
all the new boys to keep ’em straight. And 
there’s ten cents’ fine if you break one; so 
you’re ten out!” 

“Out? Who to?” 

‘*Me. I’m treasurer.” 

‘ What do you do with it a// ?” 

‘¢ Buy pickles and peanuts at the corner.” 

And the investment being quite after Matt’s 
mind, he paid his fine and calmly awaited 
results. 

‘* Where’s the pickles?” he asked, the next 
hour, as Dan and the others passed him in the 
hall. 

‘¢ What pickles? 

““Why, the pickles, — and peanuts.” 

“QO, those? Eaten.” 

“Who? Any left?” 

“Any left! Why, we sever leave any!” 

‘* Where’s my share?” 

‘“‘That’s good; your share! You— the de- 
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linquent! Why, you pay the fine; that’s your 
share.” 

And then Mr. Knox came to the door, and 
looked out, and ferruled poor Matt for talking 
in the hall. Dear, dear! school life was really 
quite a serious affair; altogether different from 
aunt Jane’s, and having your own way, and 
spending your own money; and so, after 
school was over} he devoted himself to the 
fragrant memory of aunt Jane and indulgence 
in this wise :— 


**Dear Aunty: I am at school, and I ain't 
at home, and it’s a mighty queer place. There’s 
another master besides Mr. Knox, and I had 
to pay him ten cents for breaking something, 
and he bought pickles with it, and didn’t give 
me any, «nd said I was a delinquent. Do you 
know what a delinquent is? I don’t; and I 
was afraid to ask him, for fear I should be fined 
again for not knowing; and then the other 
master, the Knox one, came out, and ferruled 
me,any way. There’s no pleasing some folks. 
I spelled above two boys, and one of them 
pinched me; and when I said, ‘‘O!” right out, 
— for it hurt, I tell. you, —the Knox master 
made me go down again. I wish you and 
some of the other boys I know were here, so 
we could play at “‘high spy.” I’m dreadful 
lonesome nights, after I’ve gone to sleep. Th 
fellows want to know if you are going to iced 
me have a pony. I guess I don’t want one. 

I’m down on the finger-nail list for biting. 

Your affectionate niece — no, nephew, 
MATTHEW SHENSTONE.” 


**Down on the finger-nail list for biting,” 
quoted aunt Jane. ‘ The little barbarian, whom 
has he been biting now, I wonder?” And ac- 
cordingly she proceeded forthwith to inquire. 


“*My DEAR MATTHEW: I am deeply grieved 
to hear that you have been diting any one; 
and I want you to ask his pardon, and say you 
are sorry, and won’t do it again. It’s dreadful. 
Why, dogs bite, and hyenas, for all I know. 

I was going to send you a box of sweetmeats; 
but I think you ought to be punished. A de- 
linquent, let me tell you, is one who does 
wrong; and the second master was very right 
to say you were a delinquent, especially if you 
bit him. I shan’t let you have a pony, at least 
not till you know how to ride him without fall- 
ing off and breaking your neck. 

Affectionately your AuNT JANE.” 


Poor Matt shed oceans of tears over this 
rmisconstruction, and his mind was so much 
zabsorbed with the idea, and the effort to re- 
emember if he ever 4ad bitten any one, that 





when Mr. Knox put the question, ‘“ Shenstone, 
what route would you take in going from Bos- 
ton to Australia?” Matt declared his intention 
of crossing the Rocky Mountains, and folloy. 
ing the Gulf Stream into the Red Sea; at 
which the whole school roared, and Matt was 
sent to his seat on a voyage of discovery. 

When Matt had been at school some weeks, 
he was told that, the next day being Sunday, a 
contribution would be taken up at the chapel, 
and every boy was expected to donate the gen- 
erous amount of five cents towards the educa- 
tion of certain little heathens, more heathen- 
ish than themselves. Now, this was another 
blow to Matt, for his funds had dwindled to ten 
cents, which sum he had intended to invest in 
a cocoanut at the corner store, —he had his 
eye on the very nut, — and here half of it must 
go to the little heathens who had revelled in 
cocoanuts all their lives, and consequently 
couldn’t appreciate the sacrifice. 

‘* There’s the wishing-tree,” suggested Nickel, 
consolingly. 

‘* What's that?” asked Matt, as a drowning 
man catches at a straw. 

“QO, you toss up your money under it, and 
you say, — 

‘What goes up, if the pixy’s good, 

Will comé down again, just as it should.’ 
And then you lose your money, ind find lots 
more.” 

** Did you ever try it?” 

“Ever so many fellows have. Why, Dan, 
he tossed up a real silver shilling, — the tree’s 
haunted; there’s a fairy lives in it, you see, — 
andso Dan tossed up his silver shilling, and 
found a silver sixpence. You know the fairy 
must have sent it, because none of us fellows 
had a sixpence but Dan, and his was a shilling. 
I like to believe in fairies — don't you?” 

“Yes; but then Dan only found sixpence. 
I'd rather have a shilling of my own than six- 
pence of the fairy’s, any day.” 

“IT don’t know; you see fairy’s money goes 
farther. Why, Dan, seems as though that six- 
pence of his never would go; he bought a 
baker’s sheet of gingerbread, two apples, a tart, 
and three jumbles, and then had two coppers 
left.” 

“* My eyes!” said the convert. ‘ 

“© Yes; I’ve heard of a boy who found a quar- 
ter here, and he never coudd get rid of it.” 

‘“« Counterfeit,” suggested Matt, from his own 
sore experience; but such is the weakness of 
poor human nature, and its belief in luck, that 
at last Matt consented, and shutting his eyes, 
repeated the enchanted rhyme, and tossed his 
last farthing, in the shape of a ten-cent scrip, 
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into the air, expecting nothing less than a 
shower of gold from the fairy’s bounty. But 
allthe afternoon — that precious half-holiday — 
he spent under the haunted tree, on his knees, 
hunting first for the fairy’s favor, and then for 
his own tattered piece of scrip; but all in vain. 
The sun went down, and the tea bell rung, and 
the master would be asking after him. So he 
left the wishing-tree with an aching heart and 
an empty pdcket, having made up his mind 
never again to trust his fortunes in the hands 
of pixy or Nickel. 

But what to put into the missionary box? It 
kept him awake half the night reflecting, and 
he woke Nickel up to ask if @d7 the fellows put 
something into the box. 

“Of course,” said that sleepy-head. 

“What if they haven’t anything? ” 

“Then they put in.a button. And the mas- 
tersees them put in something, and can’t tell 
what it is, and it’s all right.” 

And then Matt went off to sleep, fully satis- 
fied that a button was just as serviceable to the 
litle heathens as United States scrip, which 
woyldn’t pass current in the Feji Islands, any 
way. And he dreamed that he had a cocoanut 
as large as a bushel; and, when it was broken 
open, out popped a brass button, which turned 
a summersault, and came up a lively little 
heathen. The next morning he borrowed a 
pair of scissors, on pretence of attending to 
the nails, that were yet ‘‘ down on the list for 
biting,” and secreting himself in a remote 
corner, he cut off a nice bright button for his 
Sunday jacket, and went off to the chapel in 
high spirits. When the contribution-box came 
round, however, his heart went ‘pity Matt,” 
and the guilty hand, with the gz/¢ buttgn in it, 
fll to trembling like the ‘aspen leaf, as it 
slipped the button in among the hard-wrung 
scrip; but nobody seemed to mind, and all 
went smoothly as a marriage bell. And Matt 
took the occasion to make up for his loss of 
sleep, and woke up just in season to shuffle out 
of the chapel, painfully aware of an empty 
button-hole that grinned from ear to ear, as 
if inviting attention. 

He might, perhaps, have laid away his 
troubles with his Sunday clothes; but, at 
breakfast, Mr. Knox, observing that’Matt was 
out at elbow, advised him to carry the garment 
to the housekeeper for repairs, and to put on 
the Sunday jacket. 

{CONCLUDED IN NEXT NUMBER.) 
ae en 

—— Hans CurIsTIAN ANDERSEN is repre- 
sented as a man of delightfully genial, sincere, 
and simple manners. 





HOW TO ARRANGE SEA-MOSSES. 
BY AUNT CARRIE. 


HILE our young friends are enjoying 

the pleasures of the sea-shore, there is 
no more delightful employment than gather- 
ing and preserving the beautiful flowers of 
the sea. 

September ‘is the time to collect the finest 
varieties of sea-mosses. Before you commence 
to arrange thern, procure two pieces of deal 
board, about twenty inches long and twelve 
inches wide; some light brown paper, and 
blotting paper, and white drawing paper. 
You will need camel’s-hair pencils, long, 
slender darning-needles (or common needles 
mounted on lucifer matches), a small piece of 
alum, and old cotton or linen cloth. 4 

The best time for collecting the mosses is in 
the early morning, when, on your return, there 


is leisure for immediately laying them out. If 


you leave them until the next day, the chances 
are that one half of them will be spoiled. Do 
not collect many mosses at one time; for these 
flowers of the sea fade, and even decompose 
very fast, when roughly handled or carelessly 
gathered. If you cannot arrange them at 
once, put them either in an oil-skin bag, ora 
tin can, with sea-water. When you are ready 
to arrange them, take your drawing paper and 
cut it into large and small squares, or any size 
you desire. Get some soup plates, or any shal- 
low dish; fill with fresh water; place a small 
piece of alum in each dish. Now have your 
camel’s-hair pencils and darning-needles, or 
needles mounted on matches, by your side. 
Then float a piece of sea moss. in fresh water. 
If very dirty or sandy, wash it first in clear 
water. Float it on a piece of paper, which 
must be placed under it with the left hand, 
while with your right hand you arrange the 
plant in a natural manner, using your cam- 
el’s-hair pencils and needles. Superabundant 
branches can be thinned out with small, sharp- 
pointed scissors. When the specimen is placed 
as you like it, cautiously raise the paper, that 
the position of the plant be not altered, and 
let it rest somewhere with sloping inclination, 
that the moisture may run off, while other 
specimens are treated in the same way. Do 
not leave them long thus, for they must. be 
pressed before the paper is dry. In drying 
them, you must lay either old, soft linen or 
cotton over them, to prevent its sticking to the 
upper paper when pressing ; as, in order to press 
it, you must first lay them in blotting paper, and 
then in brown, and place them, thus prepared, 
between your boards, and strap the two boards 
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tightly together. The blotting paper and old 
cloth must be changed at least twice in drying 
large sea-weed. The second day it is well to 
put a heavy pressure on the boards used for 
pressing. 

Some sea-masses are glutinous, and must be 
dried, and not pressed; and, when finished and 


dry, then moisten the under side of the paper, 


and press it gently. Others will not adhere 
to paper, and therefore, when dry, should be 
brushed over with a little isinglass, dissolved 
in gin, laid on warm; and they will then be 
fixed closely to the drawing paper. 

Another preparation is, one ounce of oil of 
turpentine, in which some gum mastic, the 
size of a nutmeg, has been dissolved. This 
gives a gloss to the specimen, and helps to 
preserve the color. 

The finest and rarest specimens are found in 
the lowest tide pools, or cast up after a storm. 
We have seen these sea-mosses, or sea-weeds, 
exquisitely arranged, representing flower paint- 
ing. Take the pink and green sea-weeds, and 
with practice, moss rose-buds can be perfect- 
ly represented, also.other flowers. Be careful 
and select fine-grained, at the same time strong 
paper. 

Every lover of nature should always possess 
a microscope. Examine with it many tiny 
specimens, condemned as too small to arrange 
in your album; it will reveal to you such form 
and color, provision and harmony, as the Al- 
mighty Creator conceals from the unseeing 
eye, and reveals to patient and intelligent 
research. 

We will next tell how to keep land-mosses. 


—— Tue following incident of canine sa- 
gacity is vouched for by most respectable 
authority. A game-keeper went afield with- 
out his belt. When some miles from home, 
he said to his dog, “I forgot my belt: go 
home and get No.6.” The dog went home 
and barked for help. His mistress came, and 
seeing that he wanted a belt, handed him 
the first: No. Then the second: No. -The 
third, and so on to the sixth, which the dog 
seized with a whine of delight and a grateful 
wagging of the tail, and departed. 


—— THE taJent of Virgil was only equalled 
by his modesty. He directed his friends to 
burn the manuscript of the Afneid after his 
death. The poem was saved, however, by the 
interference of the Emperor Augustus. The 
composition was evidently not finished at the 
time of the author’s death. 
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THE WAR OF THE ROSES. 
AN ALLEGORY. 
BY GEORGE M. BAKER. 


CHARACTERS. — GENTILLA, the Wanderer ; 
CAMELLIA, Queen of the Flowers; Rupa 
(the Red Rose), emblem of Love ; Ectay- 
TERIA (the Yellow Rose), emblem of Feai- 
ousy ; VIOLA (the Violet), emblem of Mod- 
esty; Litta (the Lily), emblem of Purity ; 
CoLuMBINE, emblem of Folly ; AMary.us, 
emblem of Pride ; Popiva (the Poppy), em- 
blem of Sleep. Chorus. 


ScengE. — The Garden of Youth. Decorate 


the platform with plants in pots, hanging 
baskets, small trees, &c., with a green bank 
at back. The characters should be adorned 
with emblematic flowers. 


Chorus. 


[During which enter Rusa, Viora, Litt, 
Right ; EGLANTERIA, COLUMBINE, and Aw- 
ARYLLIS, Le/?. } 


Air, ‘* The herd bells.” 


From mossy beds upspringing, 
Fair queen, we gather now, 
Our flowery: tributes bringing 
To grace thy regal brow, — 
With crystal dew-drops gleaming, 
With fragrance rich and sweet, 
Pure as the love we bear thee: 
We lay them at thy feet. 


[Enter CaMELtia, C. Repeat Chorus.) 


Camellia. Beloved subjects, to our willing ear 
Your loyal greetings come in tones sincere. 
In love we welcome all the love you sing, 
And for that love the tributes that you bring. 
Your blooming faces, ever bright and fair, 
Adorn the earth with beauty rich and rare. 
Your graceful forms attractive ever prove; 
Your virtues waft their fragrance as you move. 
When love and loyalty go hand in hand, 
What realm can equal our bright, flowery land? 
Ruba. With joy, fair queen, your orders we 
obey; 
Fondly we own your gentle, loving sway. 
Your smiles, refreshing as the summer showers, 
Reward the tasks you set our humble powers. 





NoTi.— The tunes used in this allegory may all be 
found in “ The Grammar School Chorus,” published in 
Boston, and sent by mail, post-paid, by the publishers 
of this Magazine, on receipt of one dollar. 
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Eglanteria. Proudly, fair queen, thy sove- 
reign will we own, 
And bend submissively around thy throne. 
The chosen ruler of our tender race, 
Thou rul’st supreme with dignity and grace. 
Camellia. Since Nature gave to us the charm 
to grace 
And deck with varied hues the earth’s broad 
face, 
Youth’s first attraction was the realm of flowers, 
The fairy garden of life’s sunny hours. 
With gratitude should we accept its love, 


With bounteous hands our grateful feelings’ 


prove. 

Just stepping into Life's bewildering hours, 

An earthly maiden strays among the flowers, 

Gazing enraptured where our treasures lie, 

Fearing to pluck, yet loath to pass them by. 

This maid to welcome ‘tis our high decree, 

Ruba, that you our messenger shall be; 

Choose from our royal court companions fair 

To aid you in the task; then quick repair, 

With our dear love the happy maiden greet, 

And lay your floral tributes at her feet. 

Remember, not alone to charm the sense 

Do we our regal offerings dispense ; 

That which is lovely do we wisely prize 

For some fair virtue that within it lies. 

Forget not, that within our beauteous land 

Poisonous flowers all unblushing stand. 

For her adornment use your highest art; 

With sweetest fragrance bless her youthful 
heart. 

Ruba. Eager I haste, sweet queen, the maid 

to greet; 

Your royal welcome shall my lips repeat. 

Viola and Lilia, my companions fair, 

With your approval shall my mission share. 

Camellia. Ruba, thy happy choice we well 

approve ; 

Over the garden on your mission move. 


Air, ‘‘ Over the billow.” 


Over the garden merrily dancing, 

Seek the bright maiden hither advancing; 

Over the garden joyfully moving, 

Meet her with greeting, peaceful and loving: 

Flowers bright blooming, sweetly perfuming, 

Welcoming her coming, greet her with love. 

Repeat. 

[Bxeunt Rusa, Viora, Lixia, 2. ; Queen, C.] 

Zglanteria. Again preferred! Ruba, the 
simplest rose, 

The plainest flower that in our garden grows! 

Methinks our gracious queen is lacking taste, 

Her favors on this sunless thing to waste. 
Amaryillis. Ay, Egianteria, ’tis a cruel shame, 


Chorus. 
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This insult to your proud ancestral name. 
You, of the roses the most bright and fair, 
Our sovereign’s favors have a right to share. 
Columbine. Sweet Amaryllis, doth not your 
proud heart 
Rebel to be so coolly set apart, 
While Viola and Lilia, tame and meek, 
Usirp the places our high names bespeak? 
Amaryllis. Ay, sister Columbine, with bitter’ 
pain 
My heart is moved; yet why should we com- 
plain? 
Our sovereign’s will is law, there’s no denial; 
What comfort can we seek in this sore trial? 
Columbine. When monarchs recklessly the 
sceptre wield, , 
Justice, the higher law, should be our shield; 
Fair Eglanteria’s wrongs give ample cause 
To seek rebellion ’gainst unholy laws. 
Some solace for our woes we yet may gain, 
By open war ’gainst Ruba and her train. 
L£glanteria..Thanks for your sympathy in 
ny sore need ; 
Ay, Columbine, a bitter war indeed 
Henceforth ’twixt Ruba and myself shall wage, 
Not e’en Camellia’s power can assuage; 
While Ruba seeks the maid, with ready art, 
To plant the germs of virtue in her heart. 
Devouring passions I will mingle there, 
To check their growth, their tendrils to in- 
snare. 
Grant me your aid, my true and loving friends, 
And for your wrongs Ill quickly make amends. 
Amaryliis. Ay, Eglanteria, with a willing 
heart, 
Proud in your triumph thus to have a part. 
Columbine. Thy wrongs are mine; show me 
the way to serve; 
Thy trust and counsel I will well deserve. 
Eglanteria. Again my thanks; Ruba the 
maid will charm 
With loving blandishment and virtues warm; 
Teach her the secret powers which dwell within 
The heart of youth to guard from guile and sin. 
This be our task. Sleepy Popiva’s aid 
Shall fast in Slumber’s arms enfold the maid; 
Then to her bosom shall our gifts be pressed ; 
Pride, Jealousy, and Folly there find rest. 
Come, then, my sisters, we’ll the maiden greet; 
For cruel wrong revenge is fair and sweet. 


Trio. 
Air, “ Love of country.” 


Come, sisters, with united hearts, 
Against the foe before us, 
Boldly advance; our wily arts 
To Peace shall quick restore us. 
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For cruel wrongs revenge is sweet, 
Oppression’s power defying; 
Fearless we go the foe to meet, 
Quick victory descrying. 
[EBxeunt EGLANTERIA, Lita, amd Vioxra, L. 


[Zuter GENTILLA, #.] 


Gentilla. A paradise of flowers! How sweet 


= to rove 


O’er sunlit meadow, through the rustling 


grove, 

By murmuring fountain, drinking with full 
heart 

The joyous beauty each and all impart! 

The leaves’ soft rustle in the summer breeze, 

The song of birds among the bending trees, 


The bee’s swift hum, the cricket’s chirping 


voice, 
In Nature’s language bid the heart rejoice. 
The flowers alone in silent beauty stand, 
The fairest treasures of this bounteous land: 
Yet legends tell us they’ve the magic skill 
Youth’s opening life with richest truths to fill. 
If this be true, O pretty flowers, impart 
The purest teachings of your mystic art; 
Plant in my tender heart the germs of truth, 
To guard and guide aright the steps of youth. 


Song. 
Air, ‘* Ye merry birds.” 


Gentilla. 
blow, 
Are pretty flowers which sweetly grow. 
Within each soft and tiny shell 
Is hidden a rare and curious spell 
To guatd and guide the steps of youth, 
And fill the heart with germs of truth. 
Come, pretty flowers, so bright and free, 
Whisper your secrets unto me; 
Your highest arts employ 
To fill my soul with peace and joy. 


In gardens, where soft breezes 


[Rusa, Lita, and ViIOLA, outside, R.] 


Yes, gladly will we to thy heart 

The secrets of our race impart; 

If thou wilt guard what we bestow, 

Around thee shall life’s blessings flow, 

Sweet peace and joy thy soul shall know: 

Along life’s path our flowery spell, 

If thou but guard, shall guide thee well. 
Yes, happy maid, so bright and free, 
Our secrets we’ll disclose to thee, 

Our highest arts employ 
To fill thy soul with peace and joy. 


Full chorus. 
Repeat, “‘ Yes, happy maid,” &c. 
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[Enter Rusa, Lita, and Vioxa, Rj 
Ruba. Our royal queen Camellia bids me 
greet 
The youthful wanderer in her fair retreat; 
Her bounteous realm, in all attractions bright, 
Welcomes thee, maiden, with a fond delight; 
Here mayst thou rove where all is pure and 
fair, 
Gather our treasures, and our pleasures share, 
’ Gentilla. Thanks for your welcome; yet I 
fain would know 
Where in your realm the mystic flowers grow 
That warm the breast of youth with pure desire, 
And Virtue’s holiest attributes inspire. 
Ruba. (Presents rose.) Thy wish is wise, 
fair stranger ;- here behold 
A gem far richer than a mine of gold; 
A simple rose, emblem of purest love, 
The holy power that rules in heaven above. 
With this true happiness is freely bought; 
Without it all the world is less than nought: 
Keep it unsullied in thy youthful breast; 
*Twill guide thee to the mansions of the blest. 
Gentilla. Thy blooming gift, fair messenger, 
shall be 
A precious talisman of power to me, 
All basé and selfish passions to subdue, 
To gain the good, the beautiful, and true. 
Viola. (Presents violet.) This violet, a sim- 
ple shrinking flower, 
Within its petals holds a mighty power; 


| In beds obscure it hides a blushing face, 


Yet wafts the richest perfumes of our race; 
Fit type of Modesty, a gem of worth, 
No more unselfish spirit e’er had birth; 
Take it, fair maid; whatever life secure, 
This simple flower shall make more rich and 
pure. 
Gentilla. Beside the rose, fair stranger, it 
shall bloom, 
Freshening Endeavor with its sweet perfume; 
So fair without, so rich and pure within, 
A guide to virtue and a guard from sin. 
Lilia. (Presents lily.) This lily that I bring 
contains a spell, 
Within thy youthful heart to guard thee well; 
Emblem of purity, the pearl of price, 
A weapon strong ’gainst Folly’s gay device. 
All heaven-born virtues own its gentle sway, 
All vices from its presence shrink away. 
Cherish it, maiden; on life’s battle-field 
’Gainst all invaders ‘tis a spotless shield. 
Gentilla. Your precious gifts, sweet friends, 
I hold most dear; 
To your fair queen pray bear my thanks sincere. 
Tell her Gentilla breathes this heartfelt prayer: 
Long may she live to rule a realm so fair. 
(CONCLUDED IN NEXT NUMBER.) 
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OUR NATIONAL GAME. 
The Championship. 


HE Eckford Club now possess the normal 

title of champions, they having been the 
first club to defeat the Mutuals two games this 
year. There is but little probability, however, 
of their being able to hold the title the re- 
mainder of the season; for if they act ‘‘on the 
square,” the Atlantics, Athletics, Red Stock- 
ings, and Haymakers will each play them a 
series of games for it, and it is very likely that 
some one of these clubs will win the title from 
them. The game the Red Stockings played 
with the Eckfords before they had won the 
championship does not count on the cham- 
pionship series. Quite a difference of opinion 
exists among the members of the base-ball 
fraternity as to what constitutes the right to 
the title of Champion Club of the United 
States. Some argue that the only champion 
club is that which goes through the season’s 
contests with the strongest clubs of the coun- 
try without losing a game; others, that the 
club which wins a series of home-and-home 
games with the recognized champions, of 
which two are won from them while they are 
champions, gives the only legal claim to the 
title. The only way to settle the matter is for 
the professional clubs of the country (and 
there are less than twenty of them) to call a 
convention of two delegates from each club, 
and let them draw up a set of rules that shall 
govern the playing of all champion matches 
hereafter. It is the professional clubs only 
that are concerned in this matter, as the ama- 
. teur and college clubs have a championship 
of their class distinct from each other and 
from the professional organizations. Thus, 
for instance, if the Stars, of Brooklfn, the 
champion amateur club, should defeat the 
Eckfords two games this year while the latter 
holds the professional championship, it-would 
hot affect the rights of either to their respec- 
tive championships. The Harvards are cham- 
pions of the college organization; and unless 
they are defeated by college clubs, their cham- 
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pion rights are not affected, although they 
may either win or lose series of games with 
amateur or professional clubs. Let the pro- , 
fessionals meet and settle this disputed ques- 
tion of championship, and then there will be 
an end to the unpleasant feeling that now 
prevails among this class of clubs in different 
sections of the country. 


MATCH GAMES. 


The Maryland Club, of Baltimore, have been 
on a tour, playing games as follows : — 
Maryland vs. Athletics, . . 27 39 
* ‘© Eckfords, . . 6 24 
“ Atlantics, . . 8 24 
‘© Mutuals, . . 33 27 
“* Keystones, . . 24 31 
“ Athletics, . . 23 72 

The Atlantics were defeated in a game with 
the Haymakers, played at Troy, N. Y., a few 
days. since. The score stood — Haymakers 
seventeen, Atlantics ten. 

The Olympic Club, of New York, were de- 
feated by the Excelsiors of Worcester, twenty- 
nine to twenty-six, in a game of eight innings. 

The Red Stockings defeated the Central City 
Club, of Syracuse, thirty-seven to nine, in a 
game played at Cincinnati a week or two since. 

The Olympic Club, of New York, were de- 
feated by the Fairmount Club, of Marlboro’, 

‘forty-eight to seventeen, and by the Trimoun- 
tain Club, eighty to fourteen. 

The Dirigos, of Augusta, the junior cham- 
pions of Maine, defeated the North Stars, of 
Portland, who aspired to that honor, by a 
score of fifty-three to twenty-four. 


AQUATICS. 


By the time this page greets the eyes of our 
legion of readers the great contest between 
the Harvard and Oxford crews will have taken 
place. We know all of Our Boys and Girls 
will be anxious to learn as soon as possible 
the result of the race; and we shall therefore 
give them, at the earliest possible moment, the 
particulars of this great international contest. 


PEDESTRIANISM. 


WEsToN, the pedestrian, actually succeeded 
in accomplishing the feat of walking fifty 
miles within ten hours, a few days since. The 
feat was performed in Indiana; and although 
he had to walk half a mile backwards during 
the ten hours, he came in five minutes akead 
of time, winning a purse of two hundred and 
fifty dollars. 
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ANSWERS. 


753- (Satan) (Fin D) s (sum) (miss) (chief) 
(still) (four) (idol) (hands) (toe) (do) — Satan 
finds some mischief still for idle hands to do. 
754. Boston, Bolton. 755. Bilmah, Birmah. 
756. Rhine, Rhone. 757. Pepin, Pekin. 758. 
Hapaii. Hawaii. 759. Cartois. - 760. Musca- 
tel. 761. Meat, spinach, beans, corn, peas, 
potato, fish, radish, pies. 762. Farragut. 763. 
The name of a book. 


764. REBUS. 


—MONSIEUR 





TRANSPOSITIONS OF MINERALS. 

767. 

769. Maine land. 

Sole item. 772. Rope 

774- Livers. 
TEMPEST. 


765. A dial, my dog. - 766. A green tin. : 
Dime tool. 768. A real stab. 
770. Late mine. 771. 
said. 773. A tin race. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSES. 


Viset™ 


ENIGMA. 


777. It is composed of 16 letters. The 1, 14, 
3, 12 is what we all do. Theo, 11, 5, 10 calls 
us to church. The 13, 6,15 is a loud noise. 
The 7 is half of be. The 16, 2, 4, 8 does not 
stand still. The whole is a beautiful flower. 

RITA. 
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DECAPITATION. 

778. Sweet was the whole, that, in moment 

entrancing, 
I pressed to the cheek of my fair Eulalie; 

Beheaded, her white fingers o’er it were glan- 
cing, 

” And sweet was her song by the bright sum- 
mer sea. Davy Jongs, 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 


SUMAN 


DouBLe ACROSTIC, 


in which the initials and finals form the title 
of a celebrated piece of poetry : — 
780. 1. To let down. 2. A part in singing. 
3. Is language. 4. Part ofachain. 5. A tree, 
VIOLET. 


PuzzLe. 


781. Whole, it is a king; change the first 
letter, it is an animal; change again, it is a 
fruit; again, it is to cauterize; again, it is a 
preposition; again, it is a term of endear- 
ment; again, it is to dread; again, it is a har- 
ness; again, it is to be told; again, it is hind- 
most; again, it is a dam ina river; again, it 
is a token of sorrow. NAPOLEON. 


DousBLE CrRoss-worRD ENIGMA. 


782. My first and second are both in hollow; 
My third and fourth are both in follow; 
My fifth and sixth are both in Spain; 
My whole is a town in Maine. 

Evan P. GEORGE. 


° CHARADES. 


783. My first, after adopting my second for 
a motto, was capable of writing my whole. 
KIMBALL. 


784. Two parts of a cow, if rightly combined, 
A city in France will bring to your mind. 
HAUTBOY. 
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HE editorial mania rages worse than the 

typhus in dog days. To-day we have 
three new publications: the ‘ True Blue,” 
published by Delta Sigma, Box 198, Sauger- 
ties, Ulster Co., N. Y., only three cents a 
copy; and a patriotic sheet called ‘* The Loyal 
Union,” by William L. Terhune, 128 Broad- 
way, New York City, N. Y. Both papers con- 
tain sensational stories by the editor of the 
“Union.” ‘The Starry Flag” is published by 
Elbridge S. Strout, Chelsea, Mass. — Empire 
State, law or no law, it would not be proper to 
lickther. — A. C. B., money won't buy brains, 
either. 

G. Ander, it is not necessary, although it 
implies confidence. Have you not noticed 
an improvement since you wrote? — Tempest, 
we think it is a first rate plan, judging from 
many of the puzzles you send us. — Does 
Ephraim Cogitator buy or subscribe? — Phiz, 
each of yours is so good this time that it 
grieves us sorely to reject all but number 
thre.—C. Wells, we cannot republish any 
story, but can furnish the numbers contain- 
ing it, or the story you name in book form. — 
Arizona sends answers. 

Young America, please notice third page of 
cover. — B. J. W., we have no room for your 
sketch. — Downsey could not make a mistake 
if he went either to Yale or Harvard. — Haut- 
boy, the double dcrostic will pass. — Tempest 
has anice little garden, which he takes great 
pride and pleasure in cultivating himself. He 
must be industrious to pursue his mineralogy, 
chemistry, gardening, and puzzle-making so 
assiduously. Both rebuses have been pub- 
lished. —Evan P. G.’s parody is a libel on 
the busy bee : — 


“ How doth the little busy bee 
Delight to sting and bite! 
It gathers honey in the day, 
And eats it up at night.” 
We don’t believe it. 
Florence K. D. is welcome home from her 
foreign tour. She doesn’t appreciate Paris, 
and has learned that no land can compare 
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with our own free republic. — Corry Spondent, 
an applicant for the Naval Academy must be 
nominated by his member of Congress. Bow- 
ditch’s Navigator will instruct you in taking 
observations; Luce’s Seamanship gives all the 
necessary information of the duties of naval 
officers. The price of the former is $4.50, of 
the latter about $10.— C. W. B., we have an 
abundance of that kind of puzzles on hand. 
Some of the words were spelled wrong. Try 
and do better. 

Herbert was not born fora farmer. He says 
he has hated farming ever since he began to 
break his back weeding carrots and onions. 
He finds Greek and Latin roots much easier 
to manage than grass roots, éspecially witch 
grass. Well, we are thankful our old back is 
yet good for several fine rows of beets and 
carrots. — Inventor, your penmanship is very 
fine. We wish all our correspondents would 
write as well. — Cheese Kurd will find their 
addresses in .back numbers. — Mike Mustard 
should have written with ink, and should have 
said ‘‘ accept” instead of ‘‘ except.” — Delta 
Phi, the enigma is very well constructed, but 
unfortunately the subject has been made use 
of before. — Shelly sends answers. 

Hunkidori, we don’t think a drum does sound 
like atin pan. —L. A. D., right. — A Reader be- 
longs to the Farragut Boat Club; and their boat, 
thirty feet long, for four single or four pairs of 
oars, is called The Admiral. We will consider 
his suggestion favorably. — C. H. H., we have 
before mentioned that Down the Rhine will be 
published in October. — It appears there are 
two contributors who adopt the signature of 
“Bay State.” — W. R. M., we are highly 
pleased to receive a letter from the far-off 
region of Colorado, from the assistant cashier 
of the Rocky Mountain Bank. We have sev- 
eral interesting correspondents in California. 
Have forgotten the address of Moses. 

ACCEPTED. — Rebuses — Hautboy, Dombey, 
Jr., Inventor, Cheese Kurd; substitutions — 
Empire State; double sans-pieds — Audax; 
charade — R. W. Liliew; hidden words — 
Specs and Dexter; puzzles — Florence K. D.; 
cross-word enigma — Waddie Wimpleton. 

DEc.LInED. — Sacramento, H. Terrill, A. C. 
B., Napoleon, E. P. G., H. O. W., Specs, Sum- 
mer Sky, C. G. A., Mountain Boy, Cheese 
Kurd, Crazy Ike, H. A. S., A. B. U., Dexter, 
H. A. D., A. Squeak, ‘Jokes, Monsieur. 

Wish CorRESPONDENTS. —A. Cathcart But- 
tler, Lock: Box 736, San Francisco, Cal.; W. C. 
Fullard, 514 Howard Street, San Francisco, 
Cal.; Jack Hinton, Lock. Box 146, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 
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OLIVER OPTIC, Editor. 








PRINTING. 


T is a remarkable and lamentable fact that 
the origin of the art which is the great 

preserver of all other arts is wrapped in 
unfathomable obscurity. Some antiquarians 
contend that even Babylon contained speci- 
mens of printed characters, certain bricks hav- 
ing been found on the supposed site of that city 
with inscriptions upon them which were sup- 
posed to have been printed. Matter-of-fact 
people of the present day, however, prefer 
more indubitable proof than such antiqua- 
rian suppositions. 

Although Du Halde believes the art of print- 
ing from engraved blocks of wood to have been 
practised in China before the Christian era, it 
is quite certain that books were not extensively 
printed in Europe until the latter part of the 
fifteenth century. 

Before the year 1450, the art of printing 


books had been kept comparatively secret, 
Peter Scheeffer, the son-in-law of Faust, being 
now considered the inventor of movable metal 
types, a grand epoch in the history of print- 


ing. The character of these types was called 
** black letter,” as it was an exact imitation of 
the old English or Gathic letter so extensively 
used in the manuscript works then extant. 
The first printed Bible — known as “‘ the Mentz 
Bible without date” — was executed with this 
type, and published by Faust, who sold copies 
of it in Paris as manuscripts; and as they were 
greatly admired on account of their correctness 
and beauty, he received orders for many more 
copies, which were promptly supplied, at even 
lower prices. This excited suspicion, and upon 
comparing the Bibles, they were found to be 
such perfect fac-similes that it was very evi- 
dent the most expert artists could not produce 
them so rapidly and well, and Faust was ac- 
cused of being a magician. To escape punish- 
ment for the crime of magic, he was obliged to 
reveal the secret of his art. 

As these old manuscripts were embellished 
by elegant colored borders around the pages, 
and large illuminated initial letters at the be- 
ginning of the chapters, and the printed books 
were fac-similes of these manuscripts, print- 
ing in colors was very soon invented, since it 
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was at first necessary to execute these borders 
by hand after the page was printed. This art 
has been gradually improved through all the 


| stages of -colored engravitigy until we now 


have those exquisite wdrks which we ¢all 
chromos. 

‘ In remarkable contrast to the days of Faust 
is the present juvenile mania for printing, 
Every boy aspires to be an editor, publisher, 
or printer, and sets up an office, issues cir. 
culars, specimens of job printing and news 
papers, in very perfect imitation of older 
craftsmen. Some of these young disciples of 
Faust do themselves much credit by the neat 
and workman-like manner in which their cir- 
culars, papers, and books are printed, and will, 
no doubt, be heard from in future years as or- 
naments to the profession. Others are too 
careless and impatient to spend the time re- 
quired to perfect their work, and will probably 
soon give up their pastime in disgust, and ad- 
vertise their press'and furniture for sale. The 
most common errors of these young amateur 
printers consist in a want of respect for*the 
rules of spelling and punctuation, and in in- 
correct division of words. 

In some of these ambitious publications we 
have even noticed commas and semicolons at 
the beginning of the line. Words must al- 
ways be divided upon the syllables, precisely 
as they are divided in the dictionary. Very 
annoying to correct taste is such a division as 
‘“* wh-ich,” ‘* kno-wledge.” One letter forming 
a syllable should never be observed as such in 
dividing a word, as “a-long,” ‘‘i-cicle.” In 
these cases the entire word must be run over 
to the next line. ® 

There is as yet no abatement in the progress 
of the printing mania. We receive about one 
new book or paper every day, with no end of 
cards, bill-heads, and all sorts of ‘‘ specimens.” 
Judging from these indications, a large pro- 
portion of the coming generation of men,will 
be editors and publishers, and every man will 
be his own printer. 


—_——a——_—_—_ 


—— GRENADIERS was the name at first ap- 
plied to the soldiers who threw the grenade. 
This was a hollow ball of iron, charged with 
gunpowder, and furnished with a fuse. It was 
thrown from the parapets of besieged places 
upon the invaders beneath. Afterwards the 
term ‘‘ grenadier ” was conferred upon certain 
troops of the line, and was soon adopted into 
all the armies of Europe, the tallest and finest- 
looking men being selected to form the grena 
dier companies. 








